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PREFACE. 


Never,  in  all  our  experience  at  poultry  exhibitions, 
have  we  seen  a  finer  display  of  one  breed  of  fowls  than 
on  an  occasion  lately.  We  visited  a  friend  of  our  youth. 
Entering  the  well-kept  grounds,  we  were  enchanted  with 
the  display  of  flowers,  shrubs,  beautiful  trees,  sparkling 
fountains,  fine  statuary, — all  the  creations  of  wealth  and 
taste.  Passing  through  the  garden  we  entered  an  enclosure, 
closely  shaven,  a  velvety  lawn,  having  a  small  fountain, 
with  here  and  there  a  shrub  ;  on  the  green  grass,  one 
cock  with  six  White  Leghorn  hens — the  cleanest,  whitest 
and  fairest  of  the  breed.  We  turned  to  our  host  and 
said,  "  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  fowls  so  white 
and  their  yard  so  neatly  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  he,  they  come 
out  here  one  hour  a  day  to  take  their  co}istitiitional ;  the 
gardener  keeps  them  clean, ^  and  gives  them  insects.  By 
the  way,  are  you  not  going  to  give  us  a  book  on  White 
Leghorns?"  "Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  And  here  we 
dedicate  to  our  friend  of  the  green  lawn  the  result  of 
well  effort. 
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The  White  Leghorn. 

 ^v*^   ■ 

SOME  seven  years  since  there  was  a  prolonged  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  White  Leghorn  fowls  which  had 
become  quite  generally  spread  over  the  United  States.  With 
the  merit  of  the  claims  of  rival  "first  breeders"  we  have 
no  wish  to  meddle.  Simply  stated,  there  were  two  promi- 
nent early  arrivals  of  White  Leghorn  stock,  in  this  country; 
the  one  known  as  the  Lord  importation,  and  the  other  as 
the  Stetson. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  birds  there  had  been, 
we  doubt  not,  other  arrivals  of  white  fowls,  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  which,  in  shape,  ear-lobes,  and  all  essential 
points,  were  as  truly  Leghorn,  in  the  meaning  of  the  fancier, 
as  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  recognized  importations  of 
later  years. 

Between  the  first  recognized  arrival  and  the  general  dis- 
semination of   the  young   stock  from  it,  there  were  also, 
i^ubtless,  hundreds  of  fine  specimens  which  survived  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  reached  American  ports  only  to  furnish 
r-H  juicy  dinner  to  some  old  salt  who  "kept  ship,"  and  hardly 
Q^new  the  difference  between  pure  poultry  and  salt  junk ; 
^:^nd  too,  some  which  were  sold  ashore  and  were  bred  for 
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more  legitimate  purposes.  However  they  came,  they  are 
here  now  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  and  fanciers 
have  for  years  been  at  work  on  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  making  of  the  best  native  material  something 
still  better.  With  their  success  and  its  causes  we  have  a 
far  stronger  interest  than  can  be  felt  in  a  past  so  remote  as 
to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  niT;e  breeding  of  the 
present. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

White  Leghorns  are  naturally  very  timid,  but  with  a  little 
care  can  be  made  very  tame.  They  are  good  foragers,  and 
when  they  have  a  chance  to  roam  will  pick  a  good  share  of 
their  living.  They  mature  early,  often  lay  at  four  or  four 
and  a  half  months.  Cockerels  crow  at  six  weeks,  and  are 
first-class  broilers  at  twelve  weeks.  There  is  one  thing  that 
will  always  make  them  favorites  :  they  feather  so  early,  mak- 
ing them  constant  beauties  from  the  time  they  are  hatched. 
Like  all  so-called  ;/i?//-sitters,"  they  will  occasionally  become 
broody  ;  ve^y  seldom  more  than  once  during  the  season. 

White  Leghorns  are  and  should  be  a  small  breed  of 
fowls.  The  smaller  birds  are  the  most  stylish  and  the  best 
layers  ;  increase  their  size  and  they  decrease  in  symmetry. 
For  shape  we  prefer  a  long,  slim  body,  similar  to  a  game  ; 
head  small  and  fine  ;  neck  long  and  slim  ;  shanks  the  same, 
good  length  and  not  large  ;  legs  thin,  flat,  and  with  small 
bones  ;  toes  long  and  well  spread  ;  full,  well-rounded  breasts. 
Combs  of  cocks,  medium  size,  fine  in  texture  or  finish^ 
evenly  and  deeply  serrated,  having  five  well-rounded  points, 
not  counting  the  first  short  point  in  front,  or  the  projection: 
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or  back  part  of  the  comb,  the  lower  part  of  which  should 
run  back  on  a  horizontal  line  with  the  top  of  the  head. 

LARGE   OR   SMALL  COMBS. 

Frederic  Spring,  New  York  City,  writes  to  the  Poultry 
World  as  follows  : 

"  In  looking  over  advertisements,  I  notice  one  as  follows  : 
'White  Leghorns,  small  combs,'  etc.  Now,  is  it  possible  that 
small  combs  are  considered  a  mark  of  fine  breeding  in  Leg- 
horns— a  breed  whose  chief  beauty  (to  my  taste)  consists  in 
a  fine  large  comb  and  good-sized  wattles  ?  I  do  not  m.ean 
that  they  should  be  out  of  proportion,  but  that  they  should 
equal  the  Black  Spanish  in  every  particular.  I  have  also 
written  to  breeders  of  some  reputation  and  standing,  asking 
for  Leghorns  with  large  combs,  and  have  received  answers: 
'  Do  not  breed  birds  with  large  comb  ;  would  not  take  them 
as  a  gift ; '  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  purchased  some 
fowls  from  the  acknowledged  leading  Leghorn  breeders  of 
the  day,  and  they  have  good-sized  combs.  Now,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  I  am  young  in  both  years  and  experience  ;  and 
if  some  of  the  wise  ones  would  explain  this,  they  would 
oblige  me  very  much." 

To  this  r\Ir.  ^i.  L.  Kidder  responds  as  follows  : 

"I  consider  the  subject  of  no  small  moment  for  all  the 
Spanish  varieties,  especially  in  this  northern  climate,  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  those  '  fine  large  combs  and 
good-sized  wattles  '  without  artificial  heat,  even  through  one 
winter,  and  not  have  them  much  disfigured  by  Jack  Frost. 

"  Again,  those  large  combs  are  much  more  apt  to  be 
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coarse  in  texture,  with  side  sprigs,  twists,  wrinkles,  folds,  lop- 
ping, unevenly  cut,  etc. 

"If  he  were  to  ask  what  size  they  shall  be,  we  are  obliged 
to  answer  :  Our  Sta?tda7'd  does  not  tell;  it  only  says,  '  medium 
size.'  Now,  then,  how  may  we  judge?  Of  course  only  by 
comparison  and  common  sense.  The  severity  of  our  climate 
demands  that  combs  of  all  Spanish  or  Leghorns  be  bred  as 
small  as  possible  and  not  detract  from  symmetry.  The 
wattles  I  would  breed  as  long  and  pendulous  as  possible 
and  not  interfere  with  the  above. 

"  F.  S.  may  ask.  What  is  a  large,  medium  or  small  comb  ? 
Take  all  the  matured  birds  in  your  own  yard,  also  in  your 
neighbors'  yards,  and  measure  the  comb's  length  from  front 
to  rear,  also  extreme  height  from  top  of  head.  As  I  plead 
guilty  to  being  one  of,  if  not  the  first  to  advertise  '  small 
combs,'  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  dimensions  of  my  best 
breeding  cock,  which  are,  length,  3^  inches;  height,  inches. 
I  have  only  spoken  of  cocks,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  to  illustrate.  If  I  can  by  this  means  call  out  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  point  by  abler  pens,  my  purpose 
will  be  accomplished,  and  much  good  come  to  this  valuable 
egg-mac  Jiiney 

The  front  part  of  the  comb  should  start  about  midway 
of  the  beak,  and  describe  an  easy  curve  up  and  back,  with 
no  twist,  wrinkle,  or  dish,  but  perfectly  smooth  on  each  side. 
Size  of  wattles  in  j^roportion  to  the  comb,  well  rounded,  and 
having  soft,  smooth  finish.  Comb  and  wattles  of  hen  the 
same  sha[)e,  only  smaller,  and  comb  falling  to  one  side,  but 
not  to  cover  the  eye.  The  tail  carried  low  on  a  Leghorn  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  breed,  but  a  real  true,  genuine  Leg- 
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liorn  cock  should  carry  his  tail -as  the  Standard  requires — 
"z'm'  upright."  The  sickle  feathers  at  the  base  should  start 
a  trifle  forward  and  cover  the  whole  tail,  composed,  beside 
the  sickle  feathers,  of  three  pairs  of  smaller  curved  feathers, 
seven  main  or  upright  feathers,  and  an  abundance  of  soft 
downy  feathers  at  the  base. 

In  treating  of  the  variety  of  White  Leghorns,  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  proper  accommodations  for  the 
fowls,  as  they  demand  good  protection,  and  must  have  warm 
buildings  in  the  cold  weather  ;  and  the  first  matter  that 
demands  our  attention  is 

PROPER   GROUND  LOCATIONS. 

It  is  not  known  everywhere — so  we  conclude  from  recent 
observation,  in  our  travels  among  poultry  breeding  farms — 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  ground  locations  for  our 
fowl-houses ;  where  excellence  in  producing  chickens  and 
fowls  is  aimed  at. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  that  fearful  scourge,  typhoid  fever 
among  humans,  may  be  prevented,  upon  the  observance  of 
proper  and  wise  precautions.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
noxious  disease  originates,  seven  times  in  ten,  from  putre- 
faction, either  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  adjacent  to  the 
victims'  i^remises — or  both,  perhaps. 

Roup,  sore  head,  black  comb,  foul  nostrils  and  eyes, 
fevers,  and  death  among  poultry  are  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  foul,  damp,  or  swampy  ground  locations  wherein  the 
fowl-houses  are  erected.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
this,  and  nothing  so  swiftly  conduces  to  illness  and  death  of 
thousands  of  fowls  as  does  this  mistaken  choice  of  a  site 
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upon  which  to  place  a  chicken-house.  And  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  all  over  New  England  and  elsewhere  to- 
day. 

Either  the  lower  grounds  whereon  such  liouses  are  built 
receives  the  wash  of  the  dwelling-house  filth,  or  it  absorbs 
the  wash  of  the  surrounding  land.  Here  the  miasma  accu- 
mulates (perhaps  imperceptibly  at  the  surface)  under  the 
ground-floors  of  the  hen  pens,  and  there  it  rots  and  ferments, 
and  throws  upward  its  fever-bearing  fumes,  night  and  day, 
for  yard  chickens  to  breathe  and  smell,  and  suck  into  their 
systems. 

Then  the  novice  or  careless  farmer  who  is  prone  to  think 
that  "  any  hole  is  good  enough  for  the  pigs  and  chickens  to 
huddle  in,"  complains  of  "  roup,"  "  cholera,"  "  consumption," 
"sore  eyes,"  "dumps,"  etc.,  among  his  poultry,  and  goes  to 
his  neighbors,  or  to  his  poultry  or  agricultural  editor  to 
enquire  about  remedies  for  the  evil. 

The  first  cure  for  all  this  is  prevention.  Keep  away 
from  damp  grounds  in  locating  your  own  or  your  chicken- 
houses,  and  thus  avoid  what  you  can  not  cure  while  any  liv- 
ing being  or  animal  is  subjected  to  the  perils  and  bane  of 
wet  foundations  to  their  habitual  dwelling-places. 

The  style,  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  fowl-house 
must  depend  so  much  upon  the  location  and  upon  the 
means  and  taste  of  the  owner,  that  we  forbear  entering  on 
its  discussion  in  this  place. 

FLOORS. 

Turning  to  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  house,  our 
first  thought  should  be  for  the  floor,  whicli  may  be  of  either 
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of  three  different  materials — earth,  or  boards,  or  cement, 
according  to  the  outlay  we  propose  to  make  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  building  stands.  If  the  house  is 
on  sandy,  porous  land,  an  earth  floor,  raised  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  natural  level,  will  answer  very  well,  and  will  carry 
off  moisture  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the  surface  dry.  Should 
the  soil  be  heavier,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  lay  a  drain, 
of  rough  stones  or  tiles,  lengthwise  of  the  building  before 
we  place  the  dirt  for  the  floor  proper  ;  this  is,  of  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  all  the  water  that  might 
come  from  surrounding  places  on  the  same  level.  We  re- 
mark, however,  that  a  location  wet  enough  to  need  a  tile 
drain  should  not  be  adopted,  unless  in  a  case  of  dire 
necessity. 

Having  brought  in  the  necessary  earth  for  the  raised 
floor,  we  must  arrange  it  evenly  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  beat  it  enough  so  that  the  fowls  can  not  scratch 
it  up.  A  mixture  of  clay,  gravel  and  sand  can  be  rammed 
down  till  it  is  solid  enough  to  defy  all  ordinary  scratching 
operations.  On  this  floor  we  can  strew  road-dust  or  coal- 
ashes  to  absorb  the  droppings  of  the  fowls  ;  and  rest  satis- 
fied that,  though  the  work  has  not  been  expensive,  it  is  well 
done,  and  will  prove  a  paying  investment. 

Should  we  decide  on  laying  a  board  floor,  a  similar 
foundation  of  earth  should  be  prepared  before  the  floor  is 
laid,  in  order  that  the  ground  under  the  boards  may  be  dry, 
and  we  can  then  lay  our  wooden  floor  to  suit  our  conven- 
ience, or  as  the  stuff  cuts  to  advantage.  When  it  is  practic- 
able, it  will  be  found  a  good  thing  to  let  the  planks  run- 
lengthwise  of  the  house,  to  insure  ease  in  removing  the  dirt; 
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which  has  lost  its  absorbent  qualities.  The  hoe,  or  other 
implement  used  in  scraping,  does  not  work  well  across  the 
grain  of  wood. 

Cement  floors  nave  been  but  little  used,  but  possess  some 
advantages  not  to  be  gained  by  the  other  kinds  of  floor  we 
have  described.  They  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  hard 
earth,  and  ])e  slightly  crowning,  but  not  so  much  so  neces- 
sarily as  those  made  of  plain  earth,  and  should  be  covered 
with  loose,  pulverized  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  those,  before 
mentioned.  The  principal  superiority  of  this  floor  lies  in  its 
imperviousness  to  any  dampness  or  noxious  gas  which  may 
be  generated  beneath  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  cleaned,  by  the  use  of  a  broom,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
droppings  has  been  removed  to  the  manure  heap. 


FEEDING-TROUGHS, 

Properly  constructed,  ought  to  be  generally  substituted  for 
the  wasteful  practice  of  feeding  from  the  ground.  The 
"  reasons  why  "  are  obvious.  Where  there  is  a  scramble  for 
the  food  that  is  thrown  helter-skelter,  the  weak  are  prevented 
by  the  strong  from  getting  their  share  until  the  latter  are 
satisfied,  and  the  food  is  trampled  into  the  dirt.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  fowls  to  eat  sand,  dirt,  or  gravel  mixed  with 
their  food.  The  gravel  and  other  indigestible  substances 
necessary  to  the  proper  trituration  of  their  food  in  the 
gizzard,  can  be  given  separately,  and  should  be.  A  simple 
trough  may  be  made,  defended  by  slats  jilaced  vertically,  or 
on  a  convenient  angle,  with  spaces  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  the  head,  thus  preventing  the  trampling  and  soiling  of 
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the  food,  Avhich  will  not  be  wasted,  as  in  the  case  where  it: 
is  thrown  carelessly  on  the  ground. 

A^ENTILATION. 

The  importance  of  good  ventilation  should  not  be  over- 
looked. One  may  have  the  best  stock  and  supply  the  fowls 
with  the  best  food,  yet  their  blood  may  be  poisoned  by  foul 
air.  Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  animal  life  as 
for  the  support  of  human  life,  and  the  occupants  of  poultry- 
houses  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Pure  blood  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  system  can  no  more  be  secured 
when  hens  are  shut  up  in  unventilated  coops  than  can  the 
wretched  specimens  of  humanity  command  such  life-giving 
adjuncts  vrhen  groveling  among  the  slums  and  cellars  of 
certain  crowded,  filthy  city  districts.  It  is  impossible  to 
over  estimate  this  necessity  for  pure  air  to  all  who  breathe. 
The  heart  sends  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  v\-hich  divest  it  of 
impurities  collected  in  its  travels  through  the  body  by  means 
of  veins  and  arteries,  and  to  meet  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
which  brightens  its  color  and  prepares  it  to  nourish  the 
body  when  it  again  goes  its  rounds  through  the  system.  Of 
course,  if  by  previous  breathing  of  the  air  it  has  become 
vitiated  and  deprived  of  its  carbon,  the  blood  fails  to  find 
its  best  assistant  when  pumped  into  the  lungs  and  returns 
with  all  its  impurities,  thick  upon  it,  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  body  and  open  the  way  for  disease  and  ultimately 
death. 

Fowls  so  restricted  and  kept  from  fresh  air  must  inva- 
riably become  more  or  less  diseased,  and  their  flesh  less 
wholesome  in  consequence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discomfort 
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they  endure  sweltering  in  stifling  air  in  summer,  and  pre- 
vented in  winter  from  taking  the  active  exercise  necessary 
to  health, 

DUST  BATHS. 

Winter  and  summer,  the  fowls  delight  in  having  a  place 
to  dust  themselves  in,  for  it  seems  to  do  them  as  much 
good  as  it  does  human  beings  to  take  a  bath  in  good,  pure 
water.  Just  see  how  the  fowls  nestle  down  into  it,  how 
they  lie,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  using  feet  and 
wings  to  cast  the  dust  on  every  part  of  the  body,  to  their 
evident  delight  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  any  lice  which 
may  have  found  a  harbor  under  their  heavy  coats  of  feath- 
ers. In  the  winter  the  wet  and  the  frost  effectually  prevent 
any  dusting  from  going  on  outside,  so  the  baths  must  be 
supplied  in  the  poultry-house  or  under  some  other  suitable 
shelter,  and  a  variety  of  things  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
such  as  fine,  dry  street  dirt  or  fine  soil  of  any  friable  sort, 
and  it  will  not  be  found  a  good  practice  to  mix  wood  ashes 
with  the  street  dirt  before  putting  it  into  the  dust  boxes, 
though  some  breeders  follow  it.  Finely  sifted  and  dry  coal 
ashes  are  also  used.  Three  or  four  boxes  about  two  feet 
square  and  about  eight  inches  deep,  made  of  almost  any 
kind  of  lumber  convenient,  answer  the  purpose  well,  and 
should  be  kept  constantly  supplied  with  the  dusting  material. 

AGE   OF   BREEDING  STOCK. 

There  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  breeding  stock,  and  this  is  the  age  of  the 
fowls.    The  rule  of  mating  a  two-year-old  cock  to  pullets 
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and  a  cockerel  to  hens  a  year  or  two  older  has  become 
tolerably  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  Poultry  World 
for  the  past  few  years,  ^d  the  reasons  for  such  matings 
have  been  pretty  clearly  laid  down.  Breeding  from  pullets 
and  cockerels  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  "  Dangerous  Experiments."  We  acknowledge  that  the 
Leghorn  is  the  most  precocious  of  all  domestic  fowls  in 
reproduction  as  well  as  other  matters,  but  in  this  direction, 
though  the  progeny  of  young  fowls  may  in  solitary  instances 
be  as  good  to  all  appearance  as  that  from  more  mature 
birds,  it  is  not  safe  to  experiment.  The  fowl  hatched  last 
March,  though  it  approaches  very  nearly  the  semblance  of  a 
specimen  raised  a  year  earlier,  is  not  by  any  means  ready  to 
produce  eggs  that  will  throv\'  strong  as  well  as  nicely  marked 
chicks  if  mated  to  a  male  of  the  same  age'  and  degree  of 
development.  There  must  be  somewhere  the  staying  qual- 
ities which  only  a  fowl  that  has  had  time  to  mature  can 
possess.  No  specimen  can  transmit  to  its  offspring  the 
qualities  it  is  not  old  enough  and  mature  enough  to  possess 
itself. 

Experiment  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the 
apparently  redundant  health  of  youth  can  be  relied  on  for 
strong  and  healthy  progeny. 

Flocks  in  which  all  the  older  birds  are  killed  of  yearly 
and  none  but  pullets  and  cockerels  retained  as  breeders 
have  run  out  and  become  spindling "  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, and  the  owners  been  left  to  regret  their  destructive 
policy,  which  leaves  them  no  resource  but  the  sale  of  their 
stock  at  market  prices  and  the  purchase  of  fresh  blood. 

Experience  has  proved  a  costly  teacher  to  these  breeders. 
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NUMBER   OF   HENS   TO  A  COCK. 

Our  breeding  pens  should  consist  of  as  many  hens  as 
the  male  bird  can  give  proper  attention  to,  and  no  more. 
But  the  exact  point  when  we  reach  the  proper  limit  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  set  down   in  black  and  white,  simply  be- 

^cause  the  best  number  is  variable  with  members  of  the 
same  flock.  Experience  alone  can  determine  the  matter  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  breeder,  and  we  shall  only  indicate 
the  results  of  our  own  experience  as  a  sort  of  gauge  for 
those  who  are  beginners  in  this  line.  The  estimates  given 
by  various  breeders  vary  all  the  way  from  five  or  six  to 
fifteen  or  even  twenty  hens  to  each  active  vigorous  male, 
but  the  latter  estimate  is  one  which  in  the  practice  we  have 

*  never  found  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  of  cases  ten  hens 
will  be  found  to  be  as  many  as  one  cock  can  properly 
attend  so  as  to  insure  the  best  average  of  fertilized  eggs 
and  the  most  robust  chicks. 

When  the  cock  to  be  used  has  met  with  some  accident 
such  as  very  severe  freezing  of  the  comb  and  wattles  or  has 
been  badly  cut  up  by  fighting,  though  he  is  by  no  means 
incapacitated  for  breeding,  his  power  is  somewhat  impaired 
and  we  should  advise  reducing  the  number  of  the  hens  in 
the  breeding  pen  from  ten  to  five  or  six. 

In  picking  out  the  females  to  run  with  any  particular 
cock  it  is  well  to  make  a  trial  mating  early  in  the  season, 
and  cull  out  those — if  any — to  whom  he  is  ugly  or  indiffer- 
ent until  only  his  favorites  are  left.  Of  course  this  can  only 
be  done  when  the  fancier  has  time  and  oi)i)ortunities  to  be 
very  observant. 
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THE  BIRDS  FOR  MATING. 

With  all  white  fowls  the  points  of  symmetry  and  color 
are  of  great  value,  not  only  in  selecting  choice  specimens 
for  exhibition  at  the  various  shows,  but  in  making  up  breed- 
ing pens.  A  trained  eye  will  readily  detect  imperfections  of 
shape,  of  a  prominent  character,  and  the  aid  of  a  little 
handling  will  enable  the  expert  to  score  the  specimen  to  a 
half  point  ;  but  the  novice  in  White  Leghorn  breeding  needs 
a  few  hints  to  aid  him  in  detecting  defects. 

A  croppy  bird  is  one  that  has  in  some  way  an  undue 
distension  of  this  part.  Sometim.es  there  is  simply  a  tem- 
porary enlargem.ent  owing  to  an  excessively  hearty  meal  just 
eaten,  and,  in  this  case,  quite  frequently  the  crop  is  not 
only  swelled  out,  but  carried  to  one  side.  Such  a  tran- 
sient  infraction  of  symmetry  can  be  removed  by  care  in 
feeding  and  is  of  course  not  a  permanent  blemish.  If,  how- 
ever, the  crop  has  long  retained  its  ungraceful  and  unnat- 
ural shape  we  can  not  safely  use  the  bird  as  a  breeder  or 
for  show  purposes.  A  malformed  crop  may  not  be  hered- 
itary, but  it  is  better  to  stand  no  chance  of  transmitted 
malformation  of  the  parts. 

The  other  points  of  symmetry  to  receive  attention  in 
selecting  the  stock  to  be  mated  for  breeding  are  a  tendency 
to  dropping  down  behind  in  the  hens,  and  the  carriage  of 
the  tail  in  the  cock.  The  former  needs  nothing  beyond 
simple  mention  and  the  latter  but  a  brief  explanation. 

The  ideal  carriage  of  the  tail  of  a  White  Leghorn  cock 
was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  chiefly  because  the  ques- 
tion was  not  raised  until  a  large  number  of  breeders  had 
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acquired  a  fixed  type  in  their  stock,  and  by  constant  usage 
had  become  convinced,  each  for  himself,  that  his  favorite 
form  was  the  proper  one. 

The  best  breeders  of  this  variety  have  now,  however,  but 
little  trouble  in  rearing  a  large  percentage  of  cockerels  of 
the  required  carriage  in  this  particular.  A  perfect  tail  of  a 
male  fowl  of  this  breed  should  rise  nearly  perpendicularly, 
and  sweep  over  in  a  true,  easy  curve,  to  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  sickle  feathers.  The  stiff  feathers  of  the  tail  should 
stand  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  per})en- 
dicular.  A  pure  white  cock  of  such  a  shape  as  we  have 
described,  mated  to  hens  of  good  outlines,  well  filled  out, 
will  prove  very  satisfactory,  both  as  a  stock  getter  and  as  an 
exhibition  bird. 

On  the  subjects  of  comb,  ^ear-lobes,  wattles,  and  otner 
parts  which  need  special  discussion,  we  quote  a  communica- 
tion from  the  veteran  breeder  of  White  Leghorns,  J.  Board- 
man  Smith  : 

"  In  mating  White  Leghorns,  I  find  the  best  combs  are 
produced  by  mating  a  cock  having  a  fine  small  comb,  with 
hens  having  combs  above  medium  size  ;  we  then  get  the 
same  as  we  breed  from.  A  small  comb  on  a  White  Leghorn 
hen  never  looks  well.  It  should  be  rememliered,  however, 
that  when  a  hen  is  not  in  laying  condition  her  comb  is 
often  contracted,  and  would  appear  to  be  under  size. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  Leghorns  in  size,  it  can 
easily  be  done  by  high  feeding  early  chicks  and  separating 
cockerels  and  pullets.  My  'Biddy  Malone'  (98)  was  hatched 
in  March,  and  at  six  months  weighed  five  pounds. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  breeding  from  7tv////t' ear-lobes,' 
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as  they  are  apt  to  throw  a  pale  yellow  leg  and  beak,  also  a 
white  skin  ;  and  a  straw-Q.o\oT^^  ear-lobe  is  much  richer, 
and  gives  a  healthier  appearance  tc^  the  fowl.  The  last  sea- 
son there  has  been  a  demand  for  straw-colored  ear-lobes. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  breed  cocks  pure  white  in  plumage 
and  with  deep  yellow  legs,  beak  and  skin." 

STRAINS. 

The  term  strain  is  one  of  comparatively  new  introduc- 
tion in  poultry  literature  arid  is  used  to  denote  the  individ- 
uals of  a  particular  variety  that  have  been  bred  under  a 
special  system  of  culling  and  general  treatment  until  they 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  special  fine 
points  of  marking  and  blood.  Individuals  of  a  particular 
strain  can  generally  be  readily  picked  out  by  the  original 
breeder,  even  when  mixed  with  fowls  of  the  same  variety 
and  closely  resembling  them. 

Webster  defines  a  strain  as  an  inborn  tendency  and 
the  definition  is  very  applicable  to  the  use  given  the  word 
in  relation  to  jDoultry  for  the  outward  similarity  of  all  the 
individuals  of  a  given  strain  is  but  a  carrying  out  of  their 
inborn  tendency.  Strain  stands  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
made  by  the  narrowing  expressions  used  in  the  fancier's 
vocabulary  and  fi.xes  the  definition  of  certain  fowls  more 
clearly  than  any  of  the  preceding  terms.  All  domestic 
fowls  are  of  the  same  genus  ;  all  the  Brahmas,  Hamburgs 
and  Leghorns  and  the  other  breeds  are  of  the  same  species, 
and  each  of  these  is  of  itself  a  breed  or  variety  as  we 
choose  to  call  it,  but  a  strain  of  White  Leghorns  is  com- 
j)0sed  of  individual  members  that  are  not  only  White  Leg- 
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horns  but  creme  de  la  creme  as  distinguished  from  others  of 
the  same  variety. 

VALUfe   OF   A  STRAIN. 

Having  considered  in  what  a  strain  consists,  we  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  its  value.  There  are  strains  and  strains. 
In  all  varieties  of  thoroughbred  fowls,  our  opinion,  whether 
or  no  the  strain  is  worth  anything  very  much,  depends  on 
the  knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  breeder  who  originated 
it  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  has  kept  in  view  a 
certain  ideal  form.  Give  us  a  man  who  has  a  head  full  of 
queer,  cranky  ideas,  and  is  moreover  so  situated  pecuniarily 
that  he  can  give  full  reign  to  his  whimseys,  and  there  can,, 
from  good  White  Leghorn  stock,  be  produced  uncouth  spec- 
imens that  yet  will  have  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  and 
be  even  able  to  reproduce  their  like.  But  to  what  purpose 
does  any  one  believe  these  fowls  could  be  taken  by  a  true 
fancier  and  bred  to  his  Standard  fowls?  We  should  have  a 
strain  to  be  sure  but  one  utterly  valueless  and  unsalable. 

The  true  effect  of  a  good  strain  is  to  enhance  the  value 
not  only  of  the  originator's  flock  but  of  all  other  flocks 
made  from  it.  What  the  breeder  has  been  laboring  for  is 
increased  excellence,  not  the  production  of  offensive  char- 
acteristics, and  in  proportion  to  his  success  in  this  is  the 
popularity  and  salabiHty  of  the  fowls  produced. 

Apart  from  its  inherent  worth  the  judiciously  developed 
strain  of  birds  is  of  great  pecuniary  value.  What  each 
purchaser  wants  to  procure  is  first-class  stock,  not  akin,  and 
not  only  that  but  fowls  of  a  special  type  possessing  certain 
traits  that  have  a  breeding  power.    Some  particular  type  or 
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Style  mutually  understood  by  buyers  and  sellers  is  desirable, 
as  an  assurance  that  what  is  in  the  customer's  mind  when 
he  orders  is  what  the  sender  agrees  to  furnish. 

The  breeder  v/ho  has  for  years  aimed  at  no  special  point 
except  the  production  of  fowls  that  will  score  up  to  the 
standard  eighty-five  point  requirement,  can  not  of  course 
furnish  any  such  assurance.  For,  though  he  describes  what 
he  has  on  hand  quite  clearly  and  spends  time  in  detailing 
all  the  markings,  he  can  not  give  as  full  an  image  of  the 
birds  as  the  simple  statement  that  he  breeds  unmixed  J. 
Boardman  Smith  stock  or  some  other  well-known  strain 
produces  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with  that  class  of 
fowls.  If  it  pays  to  breed  any  variety  of  fancy  fowls  as  a 
matter  of  business,  it  most  certainly  pays  to  breed  those 
which  are  not  only  first-class  but  belong  to  a  well-known 
family. 

The  evils  of  constant  in-breeding  are  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  nearly  labor  lost  for  us  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject.  Every  breeder  who  cares  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  his  stock  will  desire  sometimes 
to  make  a  cross  with  another  strain.  In  a  certain  sense 
all  White  Leghorns  are  related.  They  are  a  branch  of 
one  great  family,  and  contain  within  their  circle  certain 
subdivisions.  One  subdivision  of  the  great  family  may  be 
notable  for  one  valuable  peculiarity,  another  for  one  differ- 
ent, yet  very  essential.  Each  strain  may  also  have  its 
peculiar  faults,  such  as  tendency  to  straw  color,  imperfect 
ear-lobes,  etc.  When  two  strains  have  been  crossed,  these 
imperfections  are  very  liable  to  appear  in  the  progeny  in 
some  form. 
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MANAGEMENT   AFTER  CROSSING. 

After  a  cross  has  been  made  between  two  strains, 
with  more  or  less  reversion,  what  course  shall  we  pursue  ? 
Some  breeders  would  reply,  "  Select  the  best  of  the  pul- 
lets and  breed  them  with  their  own  sire  ; "  and  they  assert 
that  this  mating  will  accomplish  the  desired  purity  of 
plumage  quicker  than  any  other  method.  Others  would 
reject  the  first  cock  and  procure  another  not  closely  related 
to  him  but  from  the  same  strain,  thus  striking  with  another 
hammer,  but  of  the  same  kind.  Breeding  with  a  distant 
relative  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  first  mentioned 
plan,  even  if  the  full  object  is  not  attained  in  one  year. 
Indeed,  this  need  not  be  expected.  This  cropping  out  of 
"ancestral  feathers"  in  some  instances  continues  several 
years,  necessitating  the  rejection  of  many  specimens  other- 
wise quite  valuable.  If  the  latter  course  is  taken  there 
should  be  great  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  sire 
to  be  mated  with  the  pullets.  It  is  preferable  that  he  be  a 
cock,  and  one  that  has  proved,  in  a  previous  mating,  his 
power  to  perpetuate  his  color.  Just  so  soon  as  the  blood 
.  of  one  of  the  strains  preponderates  a  similar  ratio  of  im- 
provement may  be  noticed,  and  in  this  way  the  breeder 
may  obtain  a  valuable  stock.  Undoubtedly  the  same  thing 
might  be  accomplished  by  obtainin-g  a  preponderance  of 
blood  on  the  side  of  the  hens;  but  the  cock  places  his  im- 
press on  many  chicks  in  a  season,  thus  advancing  the  plan 
on  a  large  scale. 
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BREEDING  WITHIN   ONE  STRAIN. 

Going  on  the  supposition  that  the  breeder  confines  him- 
self to  one  strain  in  selecting  his  breeding  birds,^t  becomes 
almost  indispensable  that  a  careful  record  be  kept  of  the 
pedigree  of  fowls  in  the'  different  breeding-pens.  Othervv^ise 
there  must  be  a  liability  to  the  identical  evils  which 
would  flow  from  hap-hazard  breeding.  There  can  be  no 
reliable  system  without  this  record.  It  is  as  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  keep  the  relationship  of  his 
fowls  in  his  head,  as  that  he  can  keep  the  accounts  of  a 
mercantile  establishment  without  books. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  mating  where  there  is  no  rec- 
ord or  knowledge  of  the  breeding  stock.  The  hens  have 
been  kept  in  common  during  the  winter.  The  owner  is  ad- 
vanced far  enough  in  heiiology  to  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  breed  from  the  best.  He  selects  the  best  cockerel  in  tlie 
lot,  and  six  companions.  This  cockerel's  relations  are  prom- 
inent in  the  flock — ist,  his  dam  ;  2d,  grand-dam  ;  3d,  his 
great-grand-dam.  These  are  all  good  hens.  It  might  be 
owing  to  them  that  the  cockerel  has  good  qualities.  Now 
for  three  more — -ist  pullet,  sister  ;  2d  pullet,  sister  ;  3d  pul- 
let, cousin. 

On  the  first  day  of  February  this  mating  is  made,  and 
on  this  day  the  flock  is  viewed  with  more  scrutiny  than  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  but  the  breeder  selects  the  good 
ones,"  without  a  thought  of  in-breeding.  Such  a  course 
pursued  from  year  to  year  will  not  give  a  steady  uniform 
improvement.  The  person  who  makes  such  a  mating  ought  to 
be  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  so  that  in  some  future  time 
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he  may  repent  intelligently.  This  repentance  can  not  be  ex- 
ercised in  full  conscience  unless  the  breeder  keeps  a  pedi- 
gree record  or  has  an  extraordinary  memory. 

Every  year  thousands  commence  to  breed  fine  poultry 
by  purchasing  a  trio.  Many  of  them  drift  into  the  method 
above  described,  or  send  off  for  a  cock  the  second  year — 
very  probably  of  another  strain.  If  they  fail  to  rear  exhi- 
bition birds,  they  wonder  why  !  They  would  do  better  in 
the  beginning  to  purchase  two  pairs  (not  near  akin)  instead 
of  one  trio,  both  pairs  of  the  same  strain,  and  thus  breed 
two  pens. 

The  next  season  a  mating  can  be  formed  from  the 
chicks  produced  in  these  pens,  keeping  a  record  of  every 
bird  fit  for  breeding  ;  consigning  all  the  culls  to  oblivion. 
The  beginner  should  start  with  the  intention  of  having  sev- 
eral branches  to  his  chicken  family.  These  branches  may 
diverge  every  year.  The  co-operation  of  a  neighbor  who  is 
honest  and  careful,  in  this  business  of  "  branching  out," 
should  not  be  despised.  When  a  nucleus  has  been  formed, 
a  few  colonies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  trusted, 
are  a  great  convenience,  affording,  as  they  do,  facilities  for  ^ 
matching  birds  for  exhibition  or  sale,  and  furnishing  speci- 
mens for  the  breeding-pen  of  known  pedigree  and  not 
closely  related. 

It  is  well,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  if  the  stock 
has  given  satisfaction,  to  go  back  to  the  breeder  of  whom 
the  first  purchase  was  made,  and  draw  again  from  the  old 
fountain.  Sometimes  an  exchange  may  be  effected  with 
benefit  to  both  parties.  There  should  be  so  much  care 
taken  to  preserve  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  strain 
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that  the  originator  will  feel  assured  from  the  first  view  of 
a  specimen  that  he  belongs  to  the  "  original  Jacobs." 

FACILITIES   FOR  EXERCISE. 

Leghorns  of  all  varieties  are  what  the  downeast  skij)per 
calls  ''considerable  chipper  and  spry,''  and  must  have  ample 
range  or  they  will  not  do  themselves  justice.  Ample  range 
is  rather  an  indefinite  term  and  may  be  safely  said  to  mean 
only  opportunity  to  gain  the  full  quota  of  exercise  necessary 
to  perfect  health.  To  the  m^an  who  keeps  but  one  variety 
of  Leghorns  and  has  no  neighbors  with  unprotected  flower 
,heds  or  gardens,  the  problem  of  gaining  room  for  exercise 
is  nothing,  for  his  fowl-house  doors  can  stand  ahvays  open. 
But  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  command  such  advantages, 
and  the  ninety-nine  must  enclose  as  large  runs  as  the  land 
at  their  command  affords. 

All  runs,  particularly  the  covered  ones,  which  are  need- 
ed for  the  fowls  of  this  breed  should  be  made  of  twine 
netting  stretched  on  a  light  frame- work  of  two  by  two  joists. 
A  lath-built  run  is  subject  to  man}'  accidental  damages 
which  the  netting  sides  would  escape,  and  can  not  be  handily 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh  ground  for 
wallowing,  or  tender  grass  for  food.  A  run  made  of  net- 
ting can,  besides  its  ordinary  use,  be  rolled  up,  when  the 
fowls  are  allowed  free  range,  through  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  thus  be  preserved  from  the  rotting  effects  of  alternate 
freezing  and  thavring.  While  it  is  off  duty  in  this  way,  it 
may  be  limed  or  salted,  just  as  fish  seines  are  ;  or  tarred. 

Ground  space  is  what  all  fowls  need  for  exercise,  and  a 
run  three  feet  high  is  ample  for  the  largest  crower  ;  so  we 
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can  at  once  save  the  extra  material  of  building  a  high  wall 
and  make  a  far  more  sightly  attachment  to  our  houses  when 
we  use  netting. 

Leghorns  will  frequently  lay  well  in  a  contracted  space 
for  a  sliort  time,  but  deprived  of  the  room  for  exercise  so 
essential  to  all  breeds,  and  specially  to  this  variety,  they 
will,  though  laying  fairly  well,  by  no  means  do  their  best. 
It  is  better  to  build  a  house  of  small  size,  and  unpretentious 
appearance  than  slight  the  runs,  where  the  fowls  pick  up 
capital  on  which  to  declare  dividends  in  the  nest  boxes. 

In  winter  a  supply  of  dry  leaves  is  just  the  thing  on  the 
floors  of  the  fowl-houses  in  which  to  throw  corn,  oats, 
wheat  or  any  other  grain.  The  fowls  in  scratching  them 
over  to  search  for  the  grains  occupy  their  time  in  healthful 
exercise,  which  the  frost  and  snow  at  this  season  of  the 
year  forbid  their  taking  in  any  other  way.  Hens,  like  other 
bipeds,  in  order  to  be  contented  and  healthy,  must  not  be 
idle.  Their  time  must  be  taken  up  in  the  legitimate  use  of 
their  drum  sticks  or  they  will  be  pulling  feathers,  eating 
eggs,  or  in  some  other  mischief.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
for  them  than  to  scratch  in  search  of  their  food,  and  we 
can  not  do  better  than  to  allow  them  to  follow  their  ni- 
stincts. 

EFFECTS   OF   CLOSE  CONFINExMENT. 

The  breeding  stock  is  necessarily  under  confinement  in 
winter,  on  account  of  snow  and  cold  weather.  In  February 
the  fowls  are  selected  and  penned  still  closer.  Confinement 
usually  prevents  necessary  exercise  and  deprives  of  natural 
food,  especially  insects  and  fresh  grass.     When  the  failure 
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in  hatching  is  on  account  of  non-impregnation,  the  cause 
may  be  the  unnatural  or  forced  condition  of  the  male, 
affecting  his  virility.  In  order  to  avoid  these  evils  one 
should  know  his  condition.  There  -is  great  reason  derived 
from  theory  and  experience  both,  that  when  embryo  chickens 
are  found  dead  in  the  shell  it  is  the  male  element  that  is 
at  fault.  The  deterioration  of  the  health  of  the  cocks 
through  confinement  and  other  artificial  conditions  of  life  is 
a  source  of  great  trouble.  Sun,  air,  a  variety  of  good  food 
and  not  too  much  of  it,  and  above  all  things  exercise  must 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  your  crower  in  good  trim.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  is  eager  and  ready  for  his  duties.  He  may 
not  be  in  a  first-rate,  healthy,  normal  condition  for  all 
that. 

What  we  have  written  on  this  head  will,  we  are  aware, 
apply  to  all  breeds  of  fancy  fowls,  but  pointedly  to  Leg- 
horns, on  account  of  their  great  natural  activity. 

The  non-sitting  trait  is  as  strong  in  White  Leghorns  as 
in  any  other  non-sitting  breed.  Yet  there  may  be  an  occa- 
sional broody  hen  in  the  flock,  but  in  such  cases  the  ten- 
dency is  weak  and  easily  broken  up,  and  in  any  case  not  apt 
to  occur  but  once  during  the  season.  Many  hens  of  this 
breed,  indeed  much  the  largest  number,  never  show  any 
signs  of  being  broody,  but  after  laying  till  they  become 
somewhat  exhausted,  take  a  short  time  to  recuperate,  then 
commence  again.  Exceptions  are  not  uncommon,  indeed  we 
have  known  of  pure  White  Leghorns  sitting  faithfully  and 
hatching  broods  of  chickens,  when  left  alone  without  any 
disturbance  during  the  time  of  incubation. 

The  breeder    of  White  Leghorns  must  necessarily  use 
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common  hens  for  sitters,  or  keep  a  pure  breed  of  sitters, 
like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

FEATHER  EATING. 

Among  other  vices  to  which  hens  kept  in  too  artificial  a 
condition  are  liable,  that  of  plucking  and  eating  each  other's 
feathers  is  particularly  aggravating.  The  agricultural  jour- 
nals are  frequently  beset  by  correspondents  who  are  anxious 
to  know  what  to  do  to  cure  this  habit  which  their  fowls 
have  contracted.  We  have  been  amused  at  some  of  the 
prescriptions  given  in  reply.  One  very  large  and  influential 
journal  said  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  deprivation  of 
insect  forage,  and  the  remedy  is  fresh  meat,  reasoning  that 
the  habit  is  observed  to  be  formed  only  in  winter,  or,  if 
at  other  seasons,  only  when  the  birds  are  confined  and  so 
kept  from  a  natural  diet.  Straightway  minor  prints  seized 
upon  the  same  idea,  and  we  have  been  reading  the  same 
ever  since.  Meanwhile  complaints  did  not  cease,  and  an- 
other theory  was  started,  viz.  :  that  deprivation  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  was  the  cause,  especially  toward  spring  when 
fowls  had  been  wintered  chiefly  on  dry  grain.  And  so  raw 
cabbage  was  supposed  to  be  a  specific.  There  are  state- 
ments in  poultry  books  to  the  same  effect,  and  claiming 
also  peculiar  virtues  for  lettuce  as  a  medicinal  diet,  able  to 
supply  some  element  found  in  feathers,  and  to  remove  all 
appetite  for  the  latter. 

But  we  might  as  well  try  to  extinguish  flames  by  pour- 
ing oil  upon  them,  as  to  cure  feather  eating  by  a  flesh  diet ; 
and  fresh  vegetables,  though  excellent  for  other  reasons,  are 
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useless  for  the  purpose  under  consideration.  Feathers  not 
wholly  matured  contain  more  or  less  blood  in  the  quills, 
and  form  very  choice  morsels,  which  will  be  greedily  plucked 
and  devoured  by  any  flock  of  fowls,  provided :  first,  that 
they  can  learn  how,  and  second,  that  they  afterwards  have 
opportunity.  The  learning  is  invariably  accomplished  when 
fowls  are  confined  in  small  rooms.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  there  is  any  mischief  that  can  be  invented,  they 
will  acquire  it.  A  fowl,  in  attacking  a  companion,  incident- 
ally plucks  a  feather,  and,  pleased  with  the  taste,  swallows 
it  and  seeks  another.  Now,  in  close  quarters  the  underlings 
of  the  flock  can  readily  be  cornered  by  their  superiors, 
hence  the  second  requisite  opportunity  is  gained.  Hens 
are  observing  creatures  and  are  especially  on  the  watch 
with  jealous  greediness  when  they  notice  one  of  their  fel- 
lows eating  something.  Consequently  when  one  sets  the  e?^- 
ample  they  all  imitate,  and  in  a  few  days  they  become  a 
set  of  cannibals,  eating  each  other  like  so  many  Kilkenny 
cats.  A  friend  of  ours  had,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  half 
dozen  fowls  in  a  small  pen  that  not  only  stripped  the 
feathers  from  each  other  till  large  patches  of  skin  were 
bare,  but  pecked  away  the  flesh  also  till  considerable  cavi- 
ties were  formed.  Giving  fresh  meat  or  fresh  vegetables 
will  stop  them  just  about  as  long  as  a  noisy  child  can  be 
silenced  by  gingerbread,  that  is,  while  its  mouth  is  full. 

In  cold  weather  and  during  storms,  when  your  fowls 
naturally  huddle  together  in  a  corner,  keep  them  scratching 
and  pecking  legitimately,  as  may  be  done  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity. 
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INCUBATION. 

The  best  way  to  construct  nests  for  sitting  hens,  is  to 
place  damp  earth  at  the  bottom  packed  to  a  concave  shape. 
A  square  box  is  too  angular,  but  earth  may  be  readily 
molded  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  hen's  body. 
Damp  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  serves  another  and 
more  important  purpose  also.  It  is  proper  that  eggs 
shouljd  be  in  some  way  exposed  to  moderate  dampness 
during  incubation,  as  otherwise  too  much  of  the  water  in 
their  composition  evaporates.  A  nest  containing  nothing 
but  dry  litter  is  not  suitable,  for  all  gallinaceous  birds 
that  nest  upon  the  ground  expose  their  eggs  in  a  state 
of  nature  to  considerable  dampness.  Cover  the  earth 
with  straw  bruised  until  pliable  and  broken  short,  for 
long  straw  sometimes  becomes  entangled  with  the  hen's 
feet,  and  thus  eggs  are  broken.  Straw  cut  with  a  ma- 
chine we  do  not  like,  as  the  sharp  ends  are  liable  to 
prick  the  hen  and  the  chickens.  Hay  should  not  be  used 
as  the  seed  it  contains  bates  mice,  and  in  some  instances 
causes  the  hen  to  scratch  to  procure  it  to  eat.  The 
earth  used  as  a  foundation  should  be  rid  of  angle-worms, 
etc.,  for  the  same  reason.  The  nest  should  be  made 
enough  concave  so  that  the  eggs  will  keep  close  together, 
but  the  sides  must  not  be  so  steep  as  to  cause  the  eggs 
to  roll  upon  each  other  and  lie  too  deep.  Some  con- 
trivance must  be  used  to  prevent  chickens  tumbling  out 
of  the  nest  as  soon  as  the  earliest  of  the  brood  become 
strong  enough  to  stray  from  their  mother.  The  ways  in 
which  this   may  be  done   are  various.    We  prefer  to  use 
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a  nest-box  tight  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  but  open  at 
the  ends,  the  latter  being  guarded  by  wire  cloth,  then  as 
the  chickens  first  appear  they  are  kept  in  the  nest,  and 
the  rats  out^  while  the  hen  is  at  the  same  time  allowed 
air.  We  must  keep  lice  away  from  sitters  while  they  are 
confined  to  the  nest  for  three  weeks,  continuously.  This 
is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  comparatively,  in  cold  weather,  as 
these  parasites  do  not  flourish  so  vigorously  then  as  in 
the  warmer  months.  But  at  all  times,  when  the  hen  is 
upon  the  sitting-nest,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  it 
should  be  carefully  seen  to  that  the  patient,  earnest  mother 
of  the  anticipated  brood  of  chicks  shall  not  be  annoyed 
with  the  assaults  of  these  marauding  body-insects. 

When  the  sitting-nest  is  first  arranged,  if  in  a  box, 
rub  the  sides  with  a  wash  of  kerosene,  and  when  the 
hen  is  placed  upon  her  eggs,  dust  into  her  feathers  some 
flour  of  sulphur,  or  carbolic  powder  —  which  will  help  to 
drive  the  vermin  oft'  at  the  commencement. 

Then  if  you  furnish  the  hens  with  handy  conveniences 
for  the  daily  dust-bath  (in  which  they  wdli  always  roll 
themselves)  when  taken  off  to  feed,  or  when  they  volun- 
tarily leave  the  nest  for  this  purpose,  they  will  keep  their 
bodies  pretty  clear  of  Ifce  during  their  confinement,  and 
few  or  no  nits  will  be  found  within  or  under  the  nests. 

REARING  CHICKS. 

The  White  Leghorn  chickens  show  their  nature  as  soon 
as  they  get  free  from  the  shell.  Activity  and  precocity  are 
the  peculiarities  early  apparent.  There  is  a  neatness  and 
sprightliness  about  them  which  are  very  pleasing. 
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The  chickens  should  be  fed  carefully,  regularly,  and  \vith 
proper  food.  Indian-meal,  scalded  with  hot  water,  may  be 
the  staple  feed.  After  they  are  three  weeks  old,  it  should 
not  be  soft  and  sloppy,  but  dry  enough  to  fall  apart  like 
properly  boiled  rice.  A  few  crumbs  of  dry  bread  soaked  in 
water  or  milk,  bits  of  cooked  potatoes,  and  often  a  few 
threads  of  fresh  beef  or  veal  may  be  scattered  in  the  dough 
for  variety.  Where  milk  is  plenty,  take  a  pan  of  clabbered 
milk,  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  let  it  settle  after 
stirring  it  well  with  a  spoon,  and  give  the  curds  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  the  young  fowls.  These,  with  fresh  water 
twice  a  day,  constitute  a  bill  of  fare  that  no  well-bred 
chicken  will  object  to  or  fail  to  thrive  on.  Not  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  after  three  weeks  old,  do 
they  need  to  be  fed,  as  they  help  themselves  to  various  tid- 
bits in  the  shape  of  flies  and  other  tiny  insects,  and  the 
constant  exercise  which  the  little  chicks  keep  up  during  the 
day  tends,  equally  with  the  food,  to  produce  health,  strength 
and  grov/th. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  arrange  for 
the  constant  comfort  and  thrift  of  our  early  broods  until 
they  shall  get  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  exposure  to-  , 
the  extremes  of  our  early  spring  weather. 

Some  varieties  are  naturally  hardier  and  will  stand  the 
cold  much  better  than  will  others.  White  chicks  (of  any 
breed)  are  said  by  those  who  have  carefully  bred  them  to 
be  generally  the  most  tender,  or  most  susceptible  to  cold. 
These,  then,  need  closer  shelter  and  more  continual  warmth 
in  the  chilly  spring  days. 

But  any  variety  or  color  of  young  fowls,  until  they  drop 
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their  soft  down  and  put  on  the  better  protection  afforded 
by  their  first  feathering,  must  be  accorded  warjuth,  all  the 
time — and  complete  exemption  from  our  frigid  winds  in 
springtime  —  or  they  will  inevitably  droop,  sicken,  cramp 
up  and  die,  in  large  proportions. 

We  now  allude  to  the  producing  of  chicks  under  hens, 
successfully.  Where  the  incubator  is  used,  provision  for 
artificially  warming  and  protecting  them  must  be  provided, 
until  they  become  well  feathered. 

KEEP   THEM  ALIVE. 

The  getting  out  of  chicks  is  generally  considered  the 
great  work  of  the  year — and  justly  so — but  there  is  other 
and  no  less  important  work  that  must  be  performed  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  Getting  out  chicks  is  all  well 
enough,  and  requires  a  good  amount  of  acquired  knowledge 
as  well  as  much  natural  "  gumption "  and  common  sense, 
but  the  skill  which  enables  us  to  rear  the  chicks  from  their 
helpless  condition  to  the  age  of  three  months,  is  -  equally 
important. 

We  feel  safe  in  stating  that  if  half  the  chicks  hatched 
out  during  the  past  year  had  come  to  a  healthy  maturity, 
the  "chicken  population"  of  the  United  States  would  be 
today  double  what  it  is.  Plainly  there  is  some  influence 
of  climate  or  surroundings  or  some  slighting  of  the  precau- 
tions that  ought  to  be  taken.  That  it  is  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  cause  that  has  operated  against  the  more 
complete  success  of  the  largest  breeders  seems  highly  prob- 
able, though  a  goodly  share  of  failure  can  be  laid  to  the 
attempts  yearly  made  to  raise  great  numbers  of  chicks  in 
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cities  and  other  places  where  pure  air  and  clean  soil  are 
rarely  to  be  found. 

Wet  feet  send  one-half  of  the  population  of  this  country 
to  their  final  resting  place,  we  are  told,  and  it  seems  worth 
while  to  question  seriously  whether  the  chicks  with  their 
tender  skins  and  newly  formed  members,  are  not  as  liable 
to  take  col^i  and  suffer  correspondingly  from  continued 
soaking  of  their  feet  in  the  sodden  soil  of  early  spring.  We 
raise  earlier  chickens,  as  a  rule,  than  our  fathers  did,  and 
we  do  not  have  many  of  the  great,  old-fashioned  barns  that 
used  to  furnish  dry,  warm  and  sunny  resorts  for  their 
chicks.  To  remedy  the  lack  of  such  a  place  we  must  use 
our  ingenuity  and  "  sconce "  to  some  purpose.  Look  at 
chicks  at  liberty  on  one  of  the  spring  days  when  the  frost 
is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  only  here  and  there  are 
patches  of  dry  land,  and  see  how  each  individual  fowl  tries 
to  get  the  center  of  that  spot  of  dryness.  This  ought  to 
be  a  hint  for  special  work  in  the  way  of  preparing  places 
for  the  young  stock,  which  are  theirs  by  right  ;  and  dry  by 
nature,  aided  by  art. 

Of  course  a  certain  percentage  of  chicks  will  be  lost,  rro 
matter  how  skillful  we  may  be,  or  how  perfectly  we  may 
carry  out  our  schemes,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  great 
bulk  of  all  chickens  lost  yearly  might  be  saved  by  judicious 
care  in  providing  dry  runs  and  keeping  the  birds  within 
them.  Freedom  is  an  admirable  thing  for  all  fowls,  but 
freedom  at  wrong  times  and  in  unhealthy  places,  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  disease  that  comes  as  surely  from  damp  ground 
and  such  sources  as  typhoid  fever  does  from  impure  air 
and  sewer  gas.    Keep  the  chicks  alive,  or,  rather,  let  them 
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live.  Healthy  chicks  should  grow  to  healthy  fowls  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  and  if  we  will  only  perform  our  part 
they  will  generally  do  theirs.  Give  them  the  best  business 
chance  in  their  line,  and  see  if  they  don't  make  business  in 
yours  better. 

CROOKED  BREAST-BONE. 

There  are  probably  more  fowls  disqualified  by  malforma- 
tion of  the  breast-bone,  or  keel,  than  almost  any  other 
defect.  It  seems  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  construct 
perches  broad  enough  to  afford  a  proper  hold  for  the  feet 
of  the  chicks,  and  thus  obviate  nine-tenths  of  the  danger  of 
-crooking  the  keel  while  it  is  in  a  soft,  almost  cartilagenous 
■state,  but,  somehow,  it  is  not  done  nearly  as  universally  as 
it  should  be. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  crooked  breast-bones  we  ever  saw 
the  whole  trouble  arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  breeder  to 
provide  any  shelter  for  the  chicks  where  they  could  rest  in 
peace,  unmolested  by  the  older  fowls.  The  natural  result 
was  that  the  chicks,  like  the  ''nigger"  in  the  story,  took 
to  the  trees,  and,  following  the  instinct  of  all  feathered  crea- 
tures, chose  the  higher  and  smaller  branches  for  perches. 
Out  of  seven  pullets  picked  from  this  flock,  not  one  of 
them  had  a  good  breast-bone,  and  in  many  of  them  the 
bone  was  flattened  into  a  line  parallel  with  the  back. 

One  of  the  best  plans  for  the  avoidance  of  this  evil  is 
to  train  the  chicks,  beginning  with  the  first  brood,  to  repair 
nightly  to  a  shelter,  made  for  separate  use,  which  has  either 
no  perches  at  all,  or  broad,  flat  ones,  such  as  we  have 
described.    Such  a  shelter  need  not  be  anything  very  elab- 
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orate,  a  shed  two  feet  high  at  the  back  and  having  a  tight 
roof  and  sides  is  good  enough.  We  need  not  even  make 
any  front  for  it,  though  a  netting  stretched  across  will  keep 
out  any  skunks  or  cats  that  might  fancy  a  meal  of  thor- 
oughbred Leghorn.  At  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
chicks  have  left  the  mother  and  set  up  for  themselves  it  is 
so  mild  that  anything  that  will  keep  off  rain  and  dew  is 
protection  enough,  and  so  this  device  will  "  kill  (?)  two  birds 
with  one  stone,"  and  while  it  secures  straight  breast-bones, 
will  teach  the  youngsters  to  roost  by  themselves,  and  not 
crowd  among  the  mature  stock  in  its  proper  quarters  in  a 
manner  equally  vexatious  to  the  fowls  and  their  owner. 

Carelessness  is  the  prime  cause  of  crooked  breast-bones, 
as  of  various  other  defects,  among  our  fowl-stock,  and, 
though  the  material  agents  differ,  we  can  lay  most  of  the 
blemishes  we  see  to  the  lack  of  a  little  care  bestowed  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

WINTER  CARE. 

When  we  talk  with  breeders  of  White  Leghorns,  and 
mention  the  objection  to  them,  sometimes  made,  that  they 
are  not  winter  layers,  the  reply  is  always  ready,  "  No  fowls 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  severe  cold  in  winter  ;  and  if  Leg- 
horns are  as  well  protected  as  all  fowls  should  be  in  winter, 
they  will  supply  a  reasonable  number  of  eggs." 

There  may  be  truth  in  this  remark,  yet  taking  things  as 
they  are,  we  find  most  of  the  poultry-houses  in  our  northern 
climate  not  frost-proof,  and  we  know  that  Leghorns  will 
not  lay  in  winter  if  kept  in  very  cold  quarters.  They  should 
be  kept  in  very  warm  houses. 
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Among  those  who  have  not  the  proper  buildings  in 
which  to  winter  their  Leghorns  there  is  more  or  less  com- 
plaint of  the  freezing  of  combs,  and  many  have  their  sym- 
pathies aroused  every  winter  by  the  sufferings  which  their 
Leghorn  cocks  undergo  from  the  freezing  of  their  wattles, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  disfigured  appearance  they  present 
after  recovering  from  its  immediate  effects  unless  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  by  unremitting  care  and  atten- 
tion, in  saving  them  from  lasting  disfigurement.  The  freez- 
ing is  occasioned,  as  those  who  have  had  the  experience 
know  too  well,  by  the  wattles  of  the  fowls  dipping  into  the 
water  when  they  drink.  How  to  keep  the  wattles  out  of 
the  water  is  the  question,  and  one  usually  considered 
difficult  of  solution,  yet  all  that  is  required  is  to  give  them 
their  water  in  a  vessel  which  will  admit  the  bill  only,  and 
not  in  a  shallow,  broad  dish,  as  is  too  often  the  case  ;  if 
such  vessels  would  have  a  cover  with  a  hole  in  it  near  the 
edge,  so  that  the  bill  might  enter  and  reach  the  water  and 
the  wattles  fall  down  outside  of  the  dish,  the  trouble  would 
be  overcome. 

Winter  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  year  to  young  and 
adult  fowls.  The  bleak  winds  that  moan  through  the  leaf- 
less trees  like  a  funeral  dirge,  warn  them  to  keep  under 
shelter.  The  cold,  crispy  snow  that  fills  every  spot  of  their 
favorite  runs,  hinders  them  from  enjoying  their  accustomed 
exercise.  Worms,  seeds,  insects^  and  grass  are  either  cov- 
ered or  hermetically  sealed,  until  the  warm  sunshine  of 
spring  opens  the  pores  of  earth  again. 

The  first  cold  spell  that  immediately  precedes  winter  is 
the  most  trying  to  fowls.     The    sudden    cooling  of  their 
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bodies  through  the  air-cells,  which  are  sore  and  tender 
after  moulting,  tends  to  check  the  secretions,  and  often 
predisposes  them  to  ills  of  the  worst  kind. 

We  must  remember  that  winter  makes  sad  havoc  among 
fowls  that  are  not  comfortably  cared  for — colds,  catarrh, 
influenza,  which  are  generally  stages  of  roup  and  inflam- 
matory diseases  arising  from  one  or  the  other,  will  often  pre- 
vail when  they  are  exposed  to  cold  storms,  "  roughing  it " 
about  manure  heaps,  and  wading  through  slush  and  snow  to 
find  a  sunny  spot  to  huddle  on.  This  condition  will  not 
tend  to  egg  production  ;  and  under  it  White  Leghorns  will 
utterly  refuse  to  lay. 

Winter  is  the  season  that  our  fowls  should  be  comfort- 
able. It  will  pay  us  to  bestow  a  little  of  our  time  in 
stopping  up  the  chinks,  glazing  the  windows,  and  preparing 
those  little  extras  they  need  during  confinement — such  as 
ground  bone,  oyster  shells,  lime,  gravel,  cut  hay  or  clover 
heads,  and  charcoal  to  aid  digestion  and  assimilation,  and 
also  to  furnish  material  for  shells. 

Now,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure."  If  you  want  your  fowls  to  lay  and  do  well,  they 
must  be  well  fed  and  warmly  housed.  There  are  some 
who  will  tell  you  that  nature  seals  up  in  winter  the  egg 
functions,  as  it  does  the  earth  in  frigid  climes,  and  do  as 
you  will,  your  fowls  will  lay  only  a  certain  number  of  eggs 
anyhow.  This  theory  is  illogical — hens  will  lay  in  winter 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed— the  temperature  of  their  houses  and  surroundings — 
and  the  due  observance  of  cleanliness,  exercise,  ventilation,,, 
and  the  avoidance  of  over  crowding. 
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Domestication  and  pure  breeding  have  made  fowls  in 
many  ways  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  breeder.  They 
have  become  voluntary  egg  machines,  and  when  the  proper 
principles  for  the  production  of  eggs  are  applied,  they  will 
steadily  and  satisfactorily  perform  those  special  offices  for 
which  they  are  so  highly  prized. 

Winter  is  the  time  when  eggs  are  dearest.  A  dozen  laid 
then  is  better  than  three  dozen  laid  in  springtime,  because 
you  receive  double  price  for  them  in  the  first  place,  and 
your  laying  fowls  do  not  consume  as  much  food  while  lay- 
ing a  dozen  in  mid-winter  as  they  do  while  laying  three 
dozen  in  early  spring.  These  facts  are  patent  to  all  expe- 
rienced breeders,  therefore,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  take 
good  care  of  your  fowl  stock,  especially  when  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Avoid  the  foolish  practice  of  crowding  fifty  fowls 
into  a  house  that  has  not  capacity  for  twenty. 

DISEASES. 

The  diseases  that  White  Leghorns  are  most  subject  to 
are  Roup,  Canker  and  Consumption.  They  are  not  long 
lived.  They  live  fast,  and  by  this  we  mean  they  are  so 
active  and  precocious,  and  such  prolific  layers  that  they 
exhaust  their  systems  and  are  thus  made  vulnerable  to 
attacks  of  diseases,  particularly  Roup. 

This  insidious  disease  is  the  most  prevalent  that  fowl 
flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  not  solely  confined  to  any  particular 
breed,  locality  or  season.  It  assumes  many  types  and 
phases  from  its  incipiency  to  its  termination,  according  to 
the  stamina,  health,  care  and  surroundings  of  the  cases 
affected. 
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Roup  commences  jn  the  beginning  with  symptoms  of 
languor,  drooping,  moping  and  loss  of  appetite,  soon  a  dry 
cough  is  heard,  followed  by  a  shrill  w^heezing.  The  throat 
becomes  very  much  swollen,  the  eyes  watery,  and  a  foul, 
yellowish,  slimy  discharge  exudes  from  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils superinduced  by  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  soon  this  muco-pus  extends  to  the 
tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth  which  completely  obstructs 
the  nostrils  and  prevents  respiration  through  them.  Patches 
of  this  muco-pus  deposit  become  encrusted  upon  the  mouth 
and  beak,  causing  the  fowl  to  gape,  wheeze  and  shake  its 
head  in  its  efforts  to  breathe  and  throw  off  this  offensive 
deposit  which  now  fills  up  the  extended  portion  of  'the 
wind  pipe.  Frequently  the  sight  is  affected  by  the  virus  of 
this  muco-pus  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyes  by  the  bird  thrusting  its  head 
through  its  feathers,  or  by  its  attempts  to  dislodge  with 
its  feet  the  yellowish  crust  upon  its  nostrils  and  beak. 

This  loathsome  malady  not  only  effects  the  throat  and 
head  of  fowls,  but,  in  a  neglected  or  an  advanced  stage, 
their  bodies  also.  On  dissection,  the  gall,  bladder  and  liver 
are  very  much  enlarged  and  full  of  pus.  The  meat  is  soft, 
slimy  and  spongy, — particularly  about  the  breast  and  region 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  flesh  has  a  disagreeable  smell. 

We  have  described  this  disease  somewhat  minutely. 
New  beginners  and  poulterers  who  have  had  little  or  no 
experience  in  this  malady,  will  find  much  information  and 
be  able  at  a  glance  to  detect  its  symptoms  before  it  has 
run  its  course.  Now  we  will  mention  some  of  its  leading 
causes : 
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The  incipient  stage  of  the  disease  differs  not  much  from 
what  most  people  would  call  a  cold.  Fowls  are  most  liable 
to  an  attack  of  roup  in  fall  or  winter.  Having  been  accus- 
tomed, during  the  mild  weather  of  autumn,  to  roam  at  large 
and  enjoy  the  mellow  sunshine,  breathe  the  pure  air,  and 
take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  which  is  conducive  to 
health,  they  are,  perhaps  suddenly,  subjected  to  a  change  ; 
the  cold  rains  come  on,  and  chilly  winds  pierce  through  the 
feathers  of  the  adult  fowls,  not  yet  through  the  season  of 
moulting.  They  follow  their  accustomed  bent,  plodding, 
picking,  wading  in  cold  water,  till  they  are  completely 
chilled.  This  happens,  too,  when  in  many  cases  their  sys- 
tems have  been  somewhat  exhausted  by  constant  production 
of  eggs  for  many  weeks. 

In  some  cases  the  birds  are  confined  in  low,  damp 
places,  or  where  they  are  exposed  to  cold  draughts  of  air  ; 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  shut  up  in  small  places, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  without  sufficient  ventilation, 
making  a  regular  hot-bed  of  disease.  Besides  these  causes, 
very  sudden  change  of  temperature,  exposure  to  snow 
storms,  impure  water,  cesspools,  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
tend,  either  simply  or  combined,  to  predispose  fowls  to 
roup. 

Now,  we  earnestly  recommend  preventive  measures  as 
the  surest  safeguard  against  this  noxious  disease.  Don't 
expose  your  stock  to  the  inclemencies  of  winter.  Fowls 
that  are  warmly  housed  can  not  bear  to  "  rough  it  "  outside. 
Provide  ways  and  means  for  daily  exercise,  and  always 
keep  on  hand  a  box  of  German  Roup  Pills  to  "  nip  the  evil 
in  its  bud." 
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When  fowls  begin  to  droop  and  lose  strength  and  appe- 
tite without  any  visible  symptoms  of  disease,  it  is  time  to 
look  up  the  origin  of  the  debility  and  apply  prompt  meas- 
ures to  recover  the  tone  of  the  system  and  restore  the 
appetite.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  birds  thus  attacked 
have  been  unduly  excited  and  worried  when  on  exhibition  ; 
sometimes  the  trouble  is  occasioned  by  extreme  fright,  which 
operates  on  nervous  birds  in  the  same  manner  as  on  nerv- 
ous people  ;  causing  indigestion,  disorder  of  the  liver,  and  a 
general  falling  off  in  symptoms  of  health.  Nothing  is  better 
to  restore  the  "tone"  of  such  birds  than  quinine  and  iron 
mixture.  When  amendment  begins  to  take  place  give  a 
little  cooked  meat  and  omit  all  medicine,  except,  perhaps,  a 
little  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  in  water,  which  will 
operate  favorably  on  the  blood  and  consequently  on  the 
general  health  of  the  fowl. 

FLANNEL  HOOD. 

Every  person  who  keeps  Leghorns  should  have  a  house 
for  them  so  constructed  that  their  combs  will  not  freeze  in 
the  coldest  weather.  But  in  case  the  building  is  not  suit- 
able, and  extreme  cold  comes  on  suddenly,  rather  than 
suffer  loss,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  hoods  of  flannel 
to  protect  the  combs.  Cut  two  pieces  a  little  larger  than 
the  comb  and  of  the  same  general  shape;  sew  them  together 
on  the  upper  part,  draw  the  hood  over  the  comb  and  fasten 
it  with  a  gathering  string  or  a  rubber  cord  passed  around 
the  base.  A  throat-latch  may  also  be  used  if  necessary. 
This  suggestion  may  cause  a  smile  on  the  part  of  some 
readers;  but  we  have  in  mind  valuable  exhibition  foiuls  and 
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the  emergency  of  sudden  change  to  a  low  temperature  con- 
tmuing  several  days.  To  save  such  fowls  from  discomfort, 
disfigurement,  and  the  owners  from  loss  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  spend  a  little  time  in  thus  affording  temporary 
protection.  We  have  seen  valuable  Leghorns  ruined  in 
appearance,  by  passing  one  cold  night  on  the  way  to  the 
show  room. 

In  such  cases  to  provide  a  slight  covering  of  flannel  for 
comb  and  wattles  would  not  only  prove  economical  but 
merciful. 

PREPARING    FOR  EXHIBITION. 

All  white  fowls  acquire  by  exposure  a  red  or  yellowish 
tinge,  whereas  a  "pure  white"  is  the  Standard  require- 
ment. The  means  of  accomplishing  the  necessary  whitening 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  consist  of  a  thorough 
v,'ashing  and  drying.  Not  only  do  ^Vhite  Leghorns  need  as. 
careful  washing  as  can  be  given  preparatory  to  their  ship- 
ment to  the  show,  but  they  may  receive  an  extra  degree  of 
gloss  on  their  plumage  if  a  handful  of  powdered  borax  be 
added  to  the  water  of  the  bath.  English  breeders  sometimes 
sponge  the  feathers  gently  with  salad  oil  and  this  is  a  good 
enough  plan,  but  its  chief  advantages  come  soon  after  the 
application,  as  the  oil  is  liable  to  fade  out  after  a  day  or 
two  and  leave  the  feathers  duller  than  before.  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns  (the  standard  variety)  should  have  special 
care  given  their  combs  and  wattles,  to  ensure  their  appear- 
ing at  their  best. 

As  with  all  colorless  fowls  the  chief  points  of  notice 
after  symmetry  and  condition  are  the  parts  about  the  head 
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— the  comb,  wattles  and  ear-lobes,  and  the  legs  and  feet. 
Five  or  six  points  are  set  as  the  number  for  the  comb  and 
five  is  preferred.  We  have  been  steadily  working  down 
from  a  great  number  of  small  points  to  a  definite  and 
much  smaller  one  of  better  and  larger  serrations,  and  with 
the  great  success  breeders  are  having  in  bringing  out  for 
show  purposes  the  "five  preferred"  specimens,  there  seems 
to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  a  comb  of  five 
points  the  only  standard  one,  though  a  cock  with  a  six 
pointed  comb  is  not  cut  in  scoring  solely  on  that  account 
he  can  not  win  over  a  competing  bird  of  equal  excellence 
and  a  five  point  comb. 

The  wattles  as  well  as  the  comb  should  be  smooth  and 
velvety  to  the  touch  and  perfect  in  shape.  The  ear-lobes 
must  of  course  be  white, — but  there  are  very  different  kinds 
of  white — and  the  winning  sort  is  not  always  easy  of  obtain- 
ment.  There  is  a  thin,  scrawny  style  of  white  which  looks 
as  if  stiff  paint  had  been  hurriedly  laid  on  and  a  slight 
washing  would  bring  out  hidden  red, — of  course  a  poor 
style  of  beauty.  Even  the  best  ear-lobes  can  be  bettered 
by  judicious  treatment  such  as  we  have  never  seen  de- 
scribed, though  various  methods  are  in  quite  common  use. 
Visitors  at  the  best  shows  have  seen  occasionally  the  perfect 
ear-lobe,  that  looks  like  snow  in  its  purity  and  like  cream 
in  its  smoothness  or  like  the  smooth  icing  of  an  elaborate 
cake,  but  how  many  can  tell  how  such  a  result  was  reached. 
The  chief  agents  employed  in  this  process  we  propose  to 
relate.  First  comes  spiritus  fcnnenti^  or  in  vulgar  parlance 
whiskey,  which  is  applied  in  dilute  form  with  a  soft  sponge 
or  a  rag.    Second  on  the  list  is  spirits  of  turpentine  which 
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can  be  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and  third  is  oil,  salad  or 
sweet.  All  these  serve  not  only  to  clean  the  skin  but  as 
invigorators,  yet  have  an  evanescent  effect  and  must  be  ap- 
plied again  and  again  during  the  show  to  keep  the  tone  of 
the  parts  up  to  concert  pitch.  Right  here  let  us  give 
a  hint  on  a  matter  that  has  puzzled  many  amateurs — the 
tendency  to  the  appearance  of  red  spots  in  the  ear-lobe  on 
the  second  and  third  days  of  the  e-xhibition.  This  is 
owing  simply  to  the  necessary  caging  together  of  the  two 
sexes.  If  the  males  are  kept  separate  from  the  hens  a  few 
days  before  going  to  the  show,  the  ear-lobes  will  whiten 
perceptibly  and  will  hold  this  added  perfection  some  time. 

The  Legs  of  all  varieties  of  Leghorns  should  be  a  rich: 
golden  yellow. 

SENDING    TO    THE  SHOW. 

Washing  the  fowls  generally  is  done  the  day  previous  to 
the  one  on  which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Express  Com- 
pany for  transportation  to  the  show  room.  Supposing  now 
that  our  fowls  have  become  nicely  dry  over  night  and  the 
feathers  webbed  to  our  satisfaction,  we  are  ready  to  attend 
to  their  proper  caging  and  shipment.  The  common  method 
in  this  country  is  to  use  a  clean  box — an  old  shoe  case,  or 
something  made  of  new  stuff  that  has  no  rusty  nails  pro- 
jecting inward  will  do  ;  next  a  tin  cup  to  hold  corn  is  nailed 
to  one  side  about  four  inches  from  the  floor,  to  place  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  droppings  and  anything  scratched  from 
the  bottom  of  the  box  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  upsetting. 
If  the  fowls  are  to  travel  a  long  distance  so  that  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  more,  must  elapse  before  they  reach  their 
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destination,  a  second  tin  is  put  in  the  opposite  side  with 
facilities  for  filling  it  with  water,  and  a  card  attached  re- 
questing express  officials  to  water  the  fowls  where  they  lie 
over  night  in  the  station.  No  water  should  be  put  in  this 
second  tin  at  the  start,  for,  though  the  weather  may  be 
comparatively  mild,  the  nights  may  be  cold,  and  all  fowls, 
the  Leghorns  and  Spanish  particularly,  will  be  quite  liable 
to  freeze  their  wattles,  and  thus  seriously  injure  their 
chances  of  winning,  to  say  nothing  of  their  discomfort  and 
the  liability  of  incurring  Roup  and  kindred  diseases. 

When  we  have  put  in  the  appliances  for  feeding  and 
watering  to  our  satisfaction,  and  have  provided  a  litter  of 
clean  straw,  we  are  ready  for  the  fowls.  Next  comes  clos- 
ing the  box.  We  prefer  fastening  on  the  lid  with  screws  to 
making  a  trap-door  which  can  be  raised  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  inspect  the  fowls  en  route.  For,  though  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  is  despicable  enough  to  injure  a  fowl 
wantonly,  it  does  no  harm  to  guard  against  all  possibility  of 
danger.  To  secure  ventilation,  the  top  of  the  box  should 
be  made  of  strips,  set  about  an  inch  apart.  On  no  account, 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  should  there  be  any  openings  in  the 
sides  or  bottom.  Draughts  of  chill  air  are  more  harmful  to 
fowls  of  any  breed,  no  matter  how  hardy,  than  any  full  ex- 
posure and  we  must  guard  against  them. 

With  such  a  box  as  we  have  described,  the  fowls  should 
go  safely  for  quite  long  distances,  and  be  as  fit  for  compe- 
tition as  those  bred  in  the  town  where  the  show  is  held. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like  to  try  it.  we  will 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  English  method  of  shipment. 
The  prevailing  carriage,  across  the  water,  is  a  stout  wicker 
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basket,  something  like  the  ordinary  waste-paper  basket  of 
our  offices  but  closer  woven.  For  large  fowls  which  are 
generally  sent  singly,  a  hamper  about 'two  feet  in  diameter 
and  of  equal  height  is  used,  aind  for  fowls  of  the  smaller 
varieties  cages  of  the  same  shape  and  structure  but  of  pro- 
portionate size.  With  the  hamper  Wright  advises  sending 
instead  of  our  supplies  of  corn  and  vrater  a  fresh  cabbage 
head  securely  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  cage  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  attached  to  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  bread 
should  be  moistened  with  ale  or  some  rather  stimulating 
fluid.  Packing  eggs  for  shipment  in  baskets  is  fast  com.ing 
into  vogue  in  this  country  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hamp- 
ers for  use  in  sending  fowls  to  the  shows  will  gradually  be 
introduced  and  become  popular  when  fowls  are  not  to  be 
sent  long  distances. 

Whichever  method  of  shipment  we  adopt  it  is  very  nec- 
essary that  we  give  the  birds  ample  space  to  turn  and  walk 
a  few  steps  without  bending  the  tail-feathers  to  one  side. 
We  need  not  give  them  "  space  enough  to  swing  a  cat," 
for,  presumably,  like  Mr.  Dick  they  don't  care  for  that  kind 
of  exercise,  but  they  must  have  room  to  turn  safely,  for 
turn  they  will  without  regard  to  their  owners'  wishes. 

At  the  Columbia  county  (X.  Y.)  poultry  show  in  the 
season  of  eighteen  seventy-seven  and  eight  was  a  White  Leg- 
horn cockerel  that  ought  to  have  scored  high, — for  he  was 
the  pick  out  of  a  flock  of  forty  birds  reared  from  the  late 
M.  S.  Strong's  unexcelled  stock, — but  was  disqualified  for 
a  wry  tail.  When  he  left  his  owner's  yards  in  New  York 
State  he  was  all  right,  but  by  the  ignorance  of  the  person 
who  put  him  in  a  box  that  just  contained  him  and  left  no 
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room  for  turning  he  was  ruined.  The  wry-tail  he  thus 
acquired  was  probably  merely  a  trick  of  carriage  and  could 
be  made  straight  by  the  use  of  a  little  care  but  it  was 
amply  sufficient  for  destroying  his  value  for  that  show. 

Though  the  larger  fowls,  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  are 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way  as  the  Hamburgs  or 
Leghorns,  we  must  still  take  precautions  in  their  shipment 
as  much  as  in  that  of  the  latter.  To  determine  whether 
the  box  is  large  enough  for  its  duty — if  we  have  any  doubts 
on  the  subject — place  the  fowls  in  it  and  make  them  stir 
about  a  little.  Then  if  they  seem  to  brush  hard  against 
the  sides  when  they  turn  take  them  out  and  get  a  larger 
box. 

We  have  already  said,  use  a  clean  box,  and  we  now  add 
as  postscript  the  hint  worth  attention,  get  a  neat  one.  If 
our  birds  are  to  go  in  good  shape,  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  package  that  holds  them  is  of  great  importance,  for 
on  the  respect  it  inspires  in  those  who  forward  it,  rests  its 
careful  handling.  With  a  neat,  clean  box  securely  fastened 
and  fitted  up  as  *we  have  described,  we  can  safely  trust  our 
fowls  to  the  Express  Company  and  feel  secure  in  meeting 
them  again  at  the  exhibition  hall  in  good  condition. 


